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ADVOCATE OF PEACE, NO. X. 





A 


CONGRESS OF NATIONS, 


FOR THE 


PEACEFUL ADJUSTMENT 


OF 


ALL INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES. 


I. War not ReEmeEDILEss. 


Tue evils of war, though admitted by all, are fully understood by 
none. Its waste of property; its havoc of human life; its desolation of 
whole empires; its baleful influence on agriculture, commerce and man- 
ufactures, on the arts and sciences, on liberty and learning, on morals and 
religion, on the happiness of individuals, and the prosperity of nations, 
on the chief interests of mankind for time and eternity ;—all these well 
nigh bid defiance to calculation or conception. No created mind can 
tell the sum total of evils occasioned by war to our race for two worlds. 
It has ever been their worst foe; and too truly did Voltaire aver, that 
‘all the vices of all ages and places put together, would never come up 
to the mischiefs and enormities of a single campaign.’ 

Well may we wonder that mankind should have slumbered so long 
over such a scourge; but they have at last waked in some degree from 
the lethargy of five thousand years. The iate wars of Europe, requiring 
barely for their support nearly $15,000,000,000, and destroying no less 
than 9,000,000 lives, convulsing a continent, and alarming the world, 
forced even despots and warriors to pause in their favorite work of 
blood, and roused philanthropists in both hemispheres to irquire in ear- 
nest if the sword must thus devour forever. 

This mighty reform is only just begun; but already have we reached 
results vastly important, and prospects still more cheering. For more 
than twenty years has the general peace of Christendom been pre- 
served; and during this period a very marked change has come over its 
views and its policy. A new spirit pervades more or less its leading 
cabinets ; negociation, or amicable reference, is actually taking the 
place of the sword as the arbiter of national disputes; and there is now 
a growing disposition to believe, that nations, like individuals, can, if 
they choose, live in constant amity. 

On this point there is no valid reason for doubt ; and a little reflection 
must convince every one, that war, like every other wrong custom, may 
be abolished by the right use of appropriate means. Its continuance 
depends entirely on the will of men. It exists solely because they 
choose it; and, whenever that choice shal] be changed, the practice 
must of necessity come to an end at once, and forever. It is a foul libel 
on mankind to suppose, that their war-sentiments cannot even by the 
gospel be changed into a permanent, universal preference of peace. 
There is nothing in their passions or habits; nothing in the structure of 
society or government; nothing in the nature, long continuance, and deep 
inveteracy of this custom ; nothing in all the influences which have for 
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ages been accumulating in its support; nothing inthe past history, the 
present condition, or the future prospects of our race, to forbid the hope 
of its entire abolition. Customs scarcely less inveterate, have already 
been put under the ban of the civilized world ; and the history of ordeals 
and judicial combats, of witchcraft, knight errantry, and the slave-trade, 
fully illustrates the possibility of abolishing war. ‘The work of its utter 
extinction jis even now more than half accomplished by stripping it of 
its worst primitive features, and arraying public opinion against it as an 
evil to be endured only from the supposition of its occasional necessity. 
Even this impression, the last entrenchment of the custom, will soon be 
removed by showing that substitutes might be found more effectual for 
all purposes of protection and redress. Certain kinds of war have ac- 
tually been abolished; and similar means would ere-long bring national 
wars toanend. Causes sufficient for this purpose, but too numerous to 
be mentioned here, are now at work through the world; and the promises 
of God in his word, conspiring with the rapid developments of his 
providence, expressly assure us of an era when ‘nation shall no longer 
lift ap sword against nation, neither shal] they learn war any more.’ 

Do you ask how this glorious result is to be reached ? Come it must 
and will, whether we can foresee the process or not ; but it were easy to 
specify a variety of ways in which nations might, if they would, adjust 
all their difficulties without a resort tothesword. Negociation, occasional 
mediation, special references, a congress of nations as a standing um- 
pire in all their disputes ;— here are methods amply sufficient, if rightly 
used, to supersede in every case the alleged necessity of war, and thus 
undermine the whole war-system. They all proceed on two very sim- 
ple principles, — one, that of peaceful agreement between the parties 
without foreign aid; the other, that of amicable reference to a third 
party. Mediation and arbitration are only different modes of reference ; 
and a congress of nations, like our statute-books and civil courts, would 
merely embody both principles in a permanent form. 


Il. Pian oF THE PROPOSED CONGRESS. 


We shall not give here the details of a plan for a congress of na- 
tions; for we are not sticklers for any particular plan or name, but 
merely propose to incorporate the grand principle of reference in some 
standing tribunal for the peaceful adjustment of all international diffi- 
culties. How it shall be constituted or controlled; what shall be the 
number or the qualifications of its members; in what way, or for what 
term, they shall be chosen; whether the states associated shall each 
send an equal number of delegates, or, if not, on whet principle the 
representation shall be regulated ; what shall be the form of the tribunal, 
its rules of procedure, and the length or frequency of its sessions; all 
such points must be left for time and trial to determine, and would very 
easily be settled by men fully bent on carrying into effect any plan of 
the kind. A right purpose would soon find a feasible way ; and, wishing 
merely to start and guide inquiry concerning such a tribunal, we will 
give only a few of its outlines: 

1. The character of its members would of course be preéminent ; all 
master-spirits. The lawgiver of nations, the judge between cabinets 
and courts, kings and emperors, it would be the most august tribunal on 
earth; a seat in it might come ere-long to be regarded as the climax 
of human ambition ; every state would desire to be represented by its 
purest and ablest men; and thus would it soon become far more than 
the senate of Rome, or the Areopagus of Athens, the admiration of the 
world. What a constellation of worthies, culled from all Christendom ! 
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Prussia would send her Hardenbergs ; Switzerland, her Sellons ; France, 
her Foys, and Neckars, and Periers; America, her Franklins, her Jef- 
fersons, and her Marshalls; England, her Blackstones and Burkes, her 
Pitts, Broughams and Cannings. 

2. Its powers should be legislative and judicial. It should be both a 
congress and a court—a congress of legislators to determine unsettled 
points of international law, and a court of judges to carry that law into 
effect, and adjudicate all cases of dispute brought before it by any of 
its constituents. 

3. Its jurisdiction should extend only to matters connected with 
the intercourse of nations ; and no case should come before it except by 
consent and choice of parties. Its decisions should be final, and pre- 
clude by mutual agreement all right of appealing to any further means 
of adjustment, except a new hearing, or an amicable consultation. 

4. Its decrees should be merely advisory. Whether legislative or ju- 
dicial, they should bind no party without his consent, and depend for 
their success entirely on the high repute of the tribunal, on the obvious 
equity of its decisions, and the strong tide of public opinion in their 
favor. It should act as a diet of ambassadors to mature terms for the 
ratification of their respective constituents, or as a board of referees 
whose arbitrement the parties would still be at liberty to accept or 
reject. 

5. Its sanctions should never include or involve a resort to the sword. 
Its decrees should be enforced only by moral or peaceful means. Penal- 
ties there might be; but they should all be pacific, and consist in the 
recoil of public opinion, in the withdrawal of friendly intercourse, or the 
curtailment of commercial privileges. 

These outlines should be constantly borne in mind; for they obviate 
most of the objections hitherto brought against the project for a congress 
of nations, and would at least render such a tribunal perfectly harmless. 
If it did no good, it certainly could do no evil. 


Ill. THe various Ossects or a Coneress or Nations. 


The importance of such a tribuna] must be obvious from the scope of 
its design, and the variety of its duties. Though propgsed mainly in the 
hope of preserving the peace of Christendom, this purpose, however 
prominent and sublime, is only one among the multitude of its appro- 
priate objects. It would be not only the peace-maker of nations, but the 
regulator of their entire intercourse, and the guardian of all their common 
interests. It would perform for the kingdoms associated no small part 
of the services that our own Congress does for the different members 
of our republic, and would thus have three distinct departments of duty — 
to setile and complete the law of nations, to adjust all disputes between 
them without an appeal to the sword, and direct their intercourse and com- 
bined energies in ways best adapled to the improvement, prosperity and 
happiness of the whole human race. 

“ew are aware how unsettled and imperfect isthe present law of na- 
tions. We have in truth no such law; and what passes under the name, 
is of recent origin, and insufficient authority. This code, scarcely re- 
cognized at all “by Greece or Rome, and little heeded or known in 
Christendom itself till after the Reformation, owes more to Grotius than 
to all other writers put together. He was its grand architect. He 
found it a chaos of clashing precedents and principles ; but his learning, 
and his powers of analysis and combination, reduced its heterogeneous 
materials to a system which has won universal admiration, and “exerted 
a benign influence over the intercourse of all civilized nations. Still 
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neither Grotius nor his commentators have furnished a code of interna- 
tional law. They possessed not the requisite authority, and have given 
us only a compilation of precedents, opinions and arguments. It is the 
work, not of legislators, but of scholars ; no law-making power was ever 
concerned in enacting any of its statutes; and all its authority has re- 
sulted from the deference spontaneously paid to the genius, erudition 
and wisdom of its compilers. It is not law, but argument; not decrees, 
but rules; not a code, but a treatise ; and the nations are at liberty, ex- 
cept from the force of custom and public opinion, to adopt or reject it 
as they please. A code of international law is still a desideratum ; to 
supply this deficiency would be one of the first and highest duties of 
the tribunal we propose; and a mere glance at the subjects which 
would thus come before it, must suffice to show its necessity and vast 
importance, 

1. Articles contraband of war. On this point the opinions of writers, 
the decisions of courts, and the practice of nations, have been extremely 
variant ; and this diversity or collision has been a prolific source of ir- 
ritation, disputes and wars. Each party condemns as contraband nearly 
every thing it pleases; and hence have come not only vast losses to 
commerce, but fierce and bloody conflicts. The door is open to almost 
interminable disputes ; and the paltriest articles of trade have thus be- 
come bones of protracted contention between some of the first states in 
Christendom. 

2. The rights and rules of blockade. The law of nations is also very 
loose on this subject ; the practice of belligerents has taken a still wider 
license ; and the exigencies of the case call aloud for some means to 
prevent the repetition of such outrages, Some writers have questioned 
the propriety, under any circumstances, of blockade against neutrals ; 
but, right or wrong, it ought certainly to be restrained from that im- 
mense sweep of mischief to which it has so often aspired in modern 
times. All the ports of a nation, most of those skirting an entire conti- 
nent, have, by a mere stroke of the pen, been closed against all neutral 
vessels; and an English admiral, in the late war between Great Britain 
and ourselves, declared our whole coast, two thousand miles in extent, 
under blockade, wjthout a tenth, if a twentieth part of the ships requisite 
to enforce such a blockade. The evils were immense. 

3. Protection of neutral commerce. Shall neutrals have free intercourse 
between belligerents ? Shall a neutral flag protect whatever it covers ? 
Shall free ships make free goods, aud all the rights of peaceful nations 
be respected during a war between their neighbors? Establish this point, 
and you wrest from the hand of war one of its chief firebrands of de- 
struction. 

4, Security of private property in war. Such property on land is now 
secured ; but shall the same guaranty be extended to the ocean? Shall 
the law of nations spread its broad egis over the property of non-combat- 
ants in all circumstances? Shall no more letters of marque and reprisal 
be allowed? Shall this practice of legalized piracy be utterly abolished, 
and commerce be left, alike in peace and war, to traverse every sea, and 
barter its commodities in every port, safe from the attacks of privateers 
or of public ships ? A consummation incalculably important to the com- 
merce and prosperity of the whole world. It would strip war of more 
than half its remaining pecuniary evils, and hasten its entire abolition. 

5. Right of search and impressment. This right, boldly claimed by 
some nations, is resolutely denied by others; and this collision of views 
and practice must be a fruitful source of strife. Here was the main cause 
of our last war with England; but the point, left at the close of that war 
just where it was before, still remains a magazine of mischief ready to be 
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kindled by a spark into such an explosion as would convulse each nation to 
its centre, and cover its fairest fields with carnage and devastation. 

6. Protection of non-combatants. _ A part of these are already protected ; 
but shall the life of them all be held sacred alike on land and sea? Shall 
none but persons employed by government to fight, be liable to attack 
or harm in the bloody strife of nations? Gain this point, and you pluck 
from the scorpion of war its deadliest sting. 

7. Property in navigable waters. Here is a vast nursery of disputes 
and conflicts. Men contend only for their interests; and nations have in 
the ocean, in navigable lakes, bays and rivers, in the pearl and the her- 
ring, the cod and the whale fisheries, too large a stake to relinquish them 
without a struggle. Shall every nation then have, in a time of peace, 
equal access to these sources of convenience, wealth-and power? A right 
decision of this single question would give a new impulse to the commerce 
of the world. 

8. The armed interposition of one nation in the domestic affairs of another. 
The assumption of such a right would endanger the peace, liberty and 
independence of states; and yet it has been claimed and exercised even 
in some instances of recent date ; nor can it ever be wrested forever from 
the grasp of jealous, reckless despots without a general confederacy of 
nations to guard the rights of all, to protect the weak against the strong, 
and dispense justice on every side with an impartial hand. 

9, Right of interference with a nation at war. May troops be raised in 
one country to fight against another, without violating the laws of neu- 
trality ? Was the part taken by some of our own citizens in the troubles 
of Canada, or the war of ‘Texas, an infringement of our amicable relations 
with Englund or Mexico? This shameful, savage practice has for ages 
prevailed more or less throughout Christendom. English officers have in 
India raised considerable armies on purpose to fight for pay; English 
admirals and American commodores have sold their services to other na- 
tions in the trade of human butchery ; whole regiments have gone from 
England to engage in the civil broils of the Peninsula; and there is scarce 
a country in Europe that has not occasionally furnished mercenaries for 
foreign wars. - 

10. Other meliorations of war. Those already made, have divested 
it of more than half its former atrocities and horrors; but many others 
still remain, and call for a general agreement of civilized nations to dis- 
card them all forever. 

11. Measures for the entire extinction of war. This would be the grand 
aim of such a congress as we propose; but a result so mighty and glo- 
rious, can be reached only by a gradual process. A resort to arms should 
be allowed, if at all, in less than a tithe of its past or present cases; ample 
means should be provided even in such cases for a peaceful adjustment 
of the dispute; the conflict, if inevitable, should still be, like ancient 
wagers of battle, under the strictest regulations to check its tendencies to 
unnecessary mischief; and the grand provocative to war, found in standing 
armies, and other military preparations, should be removed, as far and as 
fast as possible, by a reduction of all such establishments through the 
civilized world. ‘The alleged necessity of them is deplored by all as a 
most enormous evil; but no nation dares to reduce its own establishment 
without an assurance that all the rest will do the same. This difficulty 
would be met at once by a congress of nations; one of its earliest acts 
would probably be to propose a simultaneous, proportionate reduction of 
all standing armies ; and this process could easily and speedily be carried 
so far as to leave a force barely sufficient for the preservation of internal 
order and peace. 

12. A vast variety of — subjects would come before a congress 
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of nations —the settlement of national boundaries ;— the regulation of 
cartels, and flags of truce;—the rules and rates of salvage ;— the 
improvement and expansion of commerce ; — the adoption of sume com- 
mon standard of weights and measures ;—the interpretation of treaties 
by definite and established rules; — the naturalization of foreigners, and 
the transfer of their allegiance ;—the determination of what shall be 
deemed the inalienable rights of man, such as life, liberty of conscience, 
and the use of his own powers ;— the reconcilement of laws that come into 
conflict in the intercourse of nations, such us those respecting contracts, 
majority, evidence, and the law of domicil ;— improvements in various 
parts of the international code ;—— measures in common for the relief of 
nations, as in the case of Greece, or the Cape de Verd Islands, and for 
the suppression or punishment of such practices as torture, infanticide, 
human sacrifices, the slave-trade, and similar outrages upon humanity. 

Our limits will not allow us to dwell on any of these points; but an 
example or two may suffice to illustrate their importance. A man is le- 
gally of age in the United States at twenty-one, but in France not till 
twenty-five ; and consequently should a Frenchman, only twenty-one years 
old, purchase goods in this country, he would not be bound in law by the 
bargain, because deemed ht of making such a contract. A man, 
making his will according to our laws, but not in accordance with those 
of Holland, would, by removing to that country, and dying there without 
any change in the instrument, render it nul] and void. In the same way 
might a marriage contract be nullified, and a man’s whole family be dis- 
inherited and disgraced. 

‘These brief hints are amply sufficient to prove the necessity of some 
international tribunal. Its vast importance is admitted by all; but not a 
few well-wishers to the project doubt both its feasibility and its efficacy. 
These are the main points, the hinges of the whole subject, and deserve 
a more extended and thorough discussion than we can now give them. 


IV. Possrpitiry or a Coneress or Nations. 


There is certainly no impossibility inherent in the nature of our project. 
Nations can, if they choose, establish such a tribunal ; and the only ques- 
tion is, whether they can be induced to do so. Can they be made to see 
its vast importance, its absolute necessity to their highest welfare? Can 
they be brought into the requisite degree of concert? Will they ever 
consent to come into such a confederacy ? 

A partial answer to these questions might be inferred from the obvious 
necessity of a congress of nations. ‘The deficiencies of their present 
code can never be supplied, the evils now incident to their intercourse 
never be remedied, and their highest welfare, or their perfect safety se- 
cured, without some tribunal of the kind as their acknowledged lawgiver 
and judge. No treatises on the law of nations, no decisions of admiralty 
courts, no treaty stipulations, no rectitude, capacity or vigilance of 
rulers, no degree of intelligence or honesty among the people, no force of 
custom or public opinion, can ever meet all the exigencies of the case, 
and thus supersede the necessity of an international tribunal for the various 
and vastly important purposes already suggested. Can such a chasm in 
the wants of the world never be filled ? 

We find a bright augury for our cause in the general progress of society. 
The genius of universal reform or improvement is abroad. The whole 
age is instinct with new life, and power, and impulse. ‘The world is all 
awake and astir. Its intellect is on the stretch for new discoveries, in- 
ventions and improvements, Onward is the watchword ; and every thing 
that has wings, is spreading them for a wider range, and a loftier flight. 
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Art, and science, and manufactures, and commerce, and agriculture, and 
every department of human effort, are catching the inspiration of the age, 
What enterprises of philanthropy! What plans of reform in education, 
society and government! How much has already been gained, how much 
more in certain prospect, for the welfare of mankind! — And will this 
spirit of the age never reach the great subject of international law and 
intercourse? While hewing down forests, and converting entire provinces 
into gardens ; while intersecting almost every land with canals and rail- 
roads ; while making a thousand applications of steam-power to manufac- 
tures and commerce; while remodelling entire systems of science and 
philosophy, of education and government; while combining high and low, 
rich and poor, old and young, in successful efforts to supply every hamlet 
in Christendom with the word of life, to send the gospel through the world, 
and to crush intemperance, and slavery, and the slave-trade; will such a 
spirit pause before accomplishing a task so needful as that of a code and 
court of nations ? 

Mark especially the increase of popular power. Knowledge is power ; 
and this mighty engine is fast going into the hands of every man in Chris- 
tendom, and giving him an influence over the destinies of the world, 
Even despots are beginning to educate their subjects, and legitimacy is 
sheltering itself under the wing of the schoolmaster. The press, like the 
sunin the heavens, is pouring a flood of light on the mass of common 
minds, and revealing to them their rights and prerogatives. ‘The power 
of the world is passing into their hands; and ere-long will they wield 
it, not to gratify war-loving despots, but to subserve their own interests 
by preserving peace, and promoting agriculture, commerce and the arts. 
And cannot the people be brought to favor such a project as ours? 
Most certainly ; and, if so, its ultimate success is beyond a doubt. 

Observe still more especially the influence of popular opinion on the 
conduct of rulers. The people are coming to be courted even by empe- 
rors and autocrats as the real depositaries of power; their wishes, per- 
haps not in form, but in fact, are now consulted; and no cabinet in Chris- 
tendom dares to contravene a general and decided expression of their 
will. Monarchy, aristocracy, all the cherished forms of legitimacy, may 
still remain; but they will be, in the spirit of our own government, only 
different modes of serving the people, whose fiat must one day become 
law to the whole civilized world. Give us the people; and we are sure, 
sooner or later, of our cause. 

But mark, also, the special direction of the popular mind, It is busy 
with what most immediately concerns its own interests. It is looking 
into government, detecting its hoary abuses, and calling aloud for reform. 
It is forcing old opinions, usages and institutions through the ordeal of its 
own scrutiny and judgment. Like Samson grasping the pillars of Gaza, 
it is laying its brawny hands on the great principles of government, and 
demanding reform or demolition. One or the other must come; and the 
final result of this popular interference with the government of states, 
and the intercourse of nations, will doubtless facilitate the establishment 
of some international tribunal as the guardian of popular rights, and pro- 
moter of the general weal. 

But the changes of public opinion concerning war tend still more directly 
and strongly to such a consummation. ‘These changes have been rapid 
and great. Once the right of war was questioned by few, if any ; now 
its lawfulness is boldly denied by large and growing numbers. Once 
philosophers commended it, statesmen applauded it, and men of letters 
made it the chief theme of their eulogies ; now they all unite in execra- 
ting it as a mass of abominations and woes, to be tolerated only as a dire 
necessity. Once it was deemed the pastime of master-spirits, the sole 
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pathway to glory ; now it is fast coming to be held in universal contempt 
and abhorrence as fit only for brutes or fiends. Once it formed the main 
business of nations ; now it is professedly their chief aim to avoid it 
Once it was their only theatre of competition; now the scene is changed 
to manufactures, commerce, and other sources of improvement and com- 
fort, wealth and power. Public opinion on this subject is rapidly changing 
in many other respects. The time-hallowed delusions of war are vanish- 
ing ; its strange and guilty spell is losing its hold of five thousand years 
upon the popular mind; men begin to reflect on its incalculable waste 
of blood and treasure, on the fearful accumulation of its crimes and its 
woes ; its evils will ere-long tell on the ballot-box to the sore dismay of 
all war-making aspirants after place and power; and if the custom can 
be superseded, the people will soon demand that it shall be, and will 
thus hasten the adoption of some scheme like the one we propose, that 
shall put an end to its horrors forever. 

There is even now a strong and growing predisposition in favor of such 
ascheme. It is already a favorite. Every body hails the proposal as a 
magnificent conception ; even the skeptic deems it a glorious dream of 
philanthropy ; and all profess themselves anxious to see it realized, if it 
can be, in the permanent peace and amity of the civilized world. The 
current of the age is setting towards it in a gulf-stream. The pursuits, 
the habits, the sympathies of nearly all Christendom encourage it, invite 
it, demand it; nor can the general mind ever be put to rest without it. 
Come it must; and the only question is, how soon ? 

Mark, also, the degree of actual preparation for such a tribunal. The 
age even now 1s well nigh ripe for it. The intercourse of civilized nations 
by travel and commerce, by enterprises of benevolence, and interchanges 
of art, and science, and literature, has woven their sympathies, habits 
and interests into the web of a vast and glorious brotherhood. They 
form one community, one great family. Christendom has already be- 
come, in many important respects, a confederacy of nations ; and, sooner 
or later, they must have a common tribunal to regulate their intercourse 
without the sword, and to watch over their common interests. They 
deeply need it now; and they might come at once under its supervision 
with little or no violence to their present habits; for the frequent resort 
of late to mediation, arbitration, and other pacific expedients for the ad- 
justment of their difficulties, has paved the way for the speedy establish- 
ment of a congress embracing all Christendom. 

Review, likewise, the history of international law and intercourse. 
Trace its progress from the earliest times through Egyptians and Persians, 
through Greeks and Romans, through the chaos of the dark ages, through 
the confederacies, and leagues, and diplomacies of later periods, down to 
the arbitrements and congresses of the last century or two; and you will 
find ourselves drifted already to the very brink of this final improvement 
in the law of nations. Only one breeze more, and we reach the port. 

To the same conclusion would a review of consolidated governments 
lead us. If we go back to patriarchal ages, and observe how families 
expanded into tribes, how tribes were formed into petty states like the 
twelve hundred in ancient Italy, how such states were at length combined 
into large kingdoms like those of modern Europe, we shall see that only 
one step more in this process of fifty centuries is required for a general 
confederacy of Christendom under a common congress and court. Such 
a result, however sublime and momentous, would be only the extension 
of an old and well-established principle. It would merely be sug | 
the car of improvement a little farther on the same track of ages. It 
would only do for large communities or states what has been done a 
thousand times over for smaller ones. 
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All the materials, indeed, are ready for the edifice. We need no new 
principles; only an application of those which have been for ages at 
work in every well-regulated government on earth. Trace the grada- 
tions of civil courts from the Justice’s bench through the court of com- 
mon pleas, and the supreme court of a state, up to the judiciary of the 
United States ; and you will perceive that we can go no farther without 
reaching a high court of nations. The whole art of government must 
either stop here forever, or come, sooner or later, to this glorious result, 
this climax of political improvements. 

Our views might all be confirmed by a glance at the history of similar 
plans and efforts. The scheme of Henry IV. of France, substantially 
repeated by St. Pierre and William Penn, received from the leading 
cabinets of Europe a degree of favor that encourages the hope of ultimate 
success in this grand project for a world’s pacification. We might also 
refer to the far-famed Councils of Greece, to the alliances of the middle 
ages, to the League of the Hanseatic towns, to the Diet of Switzerland, 
to the confederacy of our own States. We have no space for a minute 
account of these ; but the simple fact of their existence goes far to prove 
the possibility of uniting all Christendom in a similar league. If the 
Amphictyonic Council in Greece could for fifteen centuries regulate the 
intercourse of its associated states, and prevent a vast multitude of wars 
between thein; if a hundred independent cities in the heart of Europe 
could be held together for ages by the Hanseatic League; if our own 
States, composed of refugees from oppression in every quarter of the old 
world, could be amalgamated so perfectly under a general government 
that guards the interests of all without destroying the internal sove- 
reignty of any one ; if the twenty-two cantons of Switzerland, differin 
in character and government, in manners, language and religion, could, 
by a simple diet of ambassadors, be kept in almost uninterrupted peace 
for more than five hundred years; is there no possibility of bringing 
all Christendom into a similar confederacy ? 


VY. -Erricacy or a Coneress or Nations. 


Such a tribunal might well be expected to accomplish in a good de- 
gree all the objects heretofore specified; but we shall now consider 
merely its influence in preserving peace, and endeavor to prove, both 
from history, and the nature of the case, its probable efficacy for such a 
purpose. 

1. From history. The experiment has already been made in a vari- 
ety of ancient and modern cases; and the general result fully justifies 
the belief, that such a tribunal as we propose, would eventually put an 
end forever to the wars of Christendom. The Amphictyonic Council of 
Greece, composed of delegates from each of its states, and empowered 
to examine and decide all their disputes, did much to preserve peace 
between them for a long series of ages ; and, though unable, in times so 
barbarous and warlike, to keep the sword continually in its seabbard, 
still it must have saved oceans of blood. The Achwan League did the 
same, and was often solicited even by foreign nations to act as the ar- 
biter of their disputes. We might he quote almost every government 
in Europe as a virtual illustration of this principle; for Austria, France, 
Great Britain, all the leading states of Christendom, kept for the most 
part in domestic peace for centuries, are each a cluster of small tribes 
or baronies so long associated under one head as to have lost in some 
cases their original distinctions as independent principalities. Austria 
and Great Britain are obvious, striking examples ; and the fact that the 
three kingdoms of the latter, and the numerous principalities of the for- 
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mer, are preserved in amity by the general government common to them 
all, goes far to prove the efficacy of our principle. This principle has 
likewise kept-peace between our own states for more than sixty years, 
(1838), and between the confederated cantons of Switzerland for more 
than five centuries. Even the occasional congresses or conferences, so 
frequently held during the last two centuries between the leading powers 
of Europe as to average one every four years, have seldom failed either 
to preserve or restore peace. Not that they have always been com- 
pletely successful ; but they have fully evinced the efficacy of the prin- 
ciple, and added strong confirmation to the hope of an eventual confed- 
eracy of all Christendom under a congress or court that shall keep its i 
members in constant and perpetual peace. If experiments so partial, 
and under circumstances comparatively so unfavorable, have still ac- 
complished so much even for pagan or half-christianized nations, what 
may we not expect from a tribunal perfect as the highest wisdom of 
modern times can make it, cheerfully recognized by the whole civilized 
world, and enforced by a strong, universal, omnipresent public opinion ? 

2. From the nature of the case. Such a tribunal would either produce 
or imply a state of public sentiment strongly favorable to the peaceful 
adjustment of all difficulties between nations. ‘There would be a gen- 
eral, most decided aversion to the sword ; a feeling like that which made 
Franklin say, there never was a good war, or a bad peace ; a willingness, 
a full determination to preserve peace at almost any sacrifice short of : 
national destructton or dismemberment. Would not such sentiments ) 
alone, if universally prevalent, well nigh suffice to keep all Christendom 
in perpetual friendship and peace ? 

But a congress would remove the grand incentives to war. It would 
crush, or chain, or neutralize the war-spirit. It would make the war- 
rior’s business odious like that of the hangman, and render it the chief 
glory of rulers, not to wage successful war, but to preserve unbroken, 
universal peace. It would give a new direction to the energies of all 
Christendom, and turn the ambition of princes and statesmen into peace- 
ful channels. It would sweep away the grand nurseries of war. It 
would supersede all war-establishments. It would eventually convert 
standing armies into handfuls of police-men, and leave war-ships to rot, 
arsenals to moulder, and fortifications to crumble into ruins. Here are 
the chief combustibles of war; and, when these are all removed, it will 
be well nigh impossible to kindle its fires on any emergency. 

But such a congress would obviate nearly all the occasions of war. 
These are now found in points of national honor, in sudden bursts of 
passion among rulers, in occasional outrages of officers or citizens, in 
clashing views, customs or interests, in temporary misconceptions and 
animosities, in claims for redress denied or unduly delayed, in mutual 
jealousies, suspicions and fears. Most of these difficulties such a tri- 
bunal would either prevent, or easily settle; and for the rest it would 
provide an antidote sufficient to supersede ninety-nine wars ina hundred. 

Nay ;" would not this grand expedient suffice fur the worst emergency 
possible to such a state of Christendom? It would make nations, just 
like the members of a Christian church, cease to think of settling their 
disputes by arms. They could never draw the sword at the outset; and 
the long delay occasioned by an appeal to the congress, and by subse- 
quent preparations for conflict, would give ample time for passion to cool, 
and reason to gain such an ascendancy as she seldom, if ever, had in any 
declaration of war by men. If the parties disliked the first decision, 
they might claim repeated hearings ; and every new trial would create 
new obstructions in the way of appealing to the sword. Such an appeal 
would draw down upon them universal] displeasure ; they might be put, © 
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as a species of temporary outlaws, under the ban of all Christendom, and 
excluded from both political and commercial intercourse; and such 
measures, enforced by the high authority of a court representing all civ- 
ilized nations, and venerated by the whole world for its integrity and 
wisdom, could hardly fail to hold back the most reckless from bloodshed. 


VI. Ovsections. 


1. ‘Christendom is unwilling to give up the war-system.’ — If rulers are, 
the people are not ; and the results of the French Revolution made even 
the sturdiest despots anxious for peace as their only security. All Eu- 
rope, crushed beneath the enormous burdens of war, is even now panting 
for release from its evils. 

2. ‘ But nations would shrink from the expense.’— We cannot believe 
it; for such a tribunal would cost scarcely a thousandth part of what the 
war-system dves even in peace. England spent for war an average of 
more than one million of dollars every day for twenty years, and the war 
expenses of all Christendom cannot be less even in peace than two or 
three millions a day ; while a congress of one hundred members, even 
with a salary for each equal to that of our own president, would cost only 
two millions and a half, anda single million would support a congress 
of fifty members at a yearly compensation of $20,000, nearly sixty dol- 
lars a day! 

3. * But diversities of language, and religion, and manners, and gov- 
ernment, and pursuits, would surely defeat the project.’ — None of these 
would oppose insuperable or very serious impediments to the slight de- 
gree of union required in such a confederacy. Not a few of them were 
overcome in the formation of our own general government; and they 
were all found in the Diet of Switzerland, where each of the twenty-two 
cantons is internally as independent as any nation on earth, where the 
form of government varies from the purest democracy to the stiffest 
aristocracy, and where the people differ in language, manners and 
religion. 

4. ‘ But such a tribunal would be dangerous.’ — To whom or what? 
Would it trample on the weak? Its first care would be to guard them 
against encroachment and abuse, Would it endanger liberty and popu, 
lar governments? Called into existence by their voice, it would become 
of course a servant to their wishes, and a guardian of their rights and 
interests. Wouid it interfere with the domestic concerns of states? It 
would form the surest check upon such interferences. Would it become 
aconclave of political intrigue, and serve only to embroil the nations ? 
History refutes the charge ; and the supposition is just as absurd as it 
would be to expect that ambassadors appointed to negociate peace, would 
only foment new wars. Would it become a tool in the hands of some 
future Alexander or Napoleon to subjugate all Christendom? Such 
monsters are the offspring only of war; and the peaceful policy insepa- 
rable from a congress of nations, would put an end forever to the whole 
brood. By what process could such a tribunal be thus perverted? With 
no fleets or armies at their command, with no offices of emolument or 
honor to bestow, with no right to touch any subject not submitted to 
them by their constituents, how could such a body become an engine of 
conquest, tyranny and blood ? 

5. ‘ But the congress, after all, would be powerless.’ —— Why ? Because 
it would wear no crown, wield no sword, hold no purse? Such logic 
mistakes the age. Opinion is now the mistress of the world. Her voice 
could light or quench the fires of a thousand battle-fields. It changed 
the government of France in a day, and reformed the parliament of Eng- 
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land without bloodshed. It made us free. It once marshalled all Europe 
in the crusades, It called up the demon spirits of the French Revolution, 
and sent hurricane after hurricane of war howling in wrath over the fair- 
est portions of Christendom. All this it has done; and, when embodied 
in the grand Areopagus of the world, would it then be powerless ? 


VII. Steps ror THE ForMATION OF AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 


Such a tribunal will of course be the work of time and extended con- 
cert. ‘The train is already started; but we must pass through a long 
process to the final consummation. The frequency of national intercourse, 
and the peaceful methods of negociation, and of reference in its various 
forms, for the settlement of national disputes, are rapidly preparing the 
way for such a result, but can never reach it without the use of special, 
appropriate means. 

We must first rouse the people to demand some such expedient. Ru- 
lers can find one, if they will; but they never will, till driven to it by a 
voice from the people like that of many waters. We must spread before 
the community a flood of light on this subject; we must paint before them, 
in burning colors, the guilt and the evilsof war; we must show them how 
easily those at the helm of government could avoid it, if they would; we 
must make them resolve not to bear this mass of gratuitous mischief and 
misery any longer, but insist on some device for the permanent peace of 
Christendom. 

Thus roused, let millions pour their united voices upon the ear of parlia- 
ments, congresses and cabinets, till statesmen shall be constrained to take 
hold of the work in earnest, and push it onward to its full consummation. 
Let some Burke or Brougham, some Franklin or Jefferson, grasp the 
grand idea, and hold it up before his own nation till it comes, like the 
sun in the firmament, to fill the whole hemisphere of their vision; let 
the government of England, France or America adopt the project as its 
own, and commission some of its first minds to press it upon the attention 
of other governments ; let the process go on till a call, loud as the long- 
ings of a crushed and bleeding world for relief from the woes of war, 
shall come forth to summon the wisdom of all Christendom to a consulta- 
fion of peace, amity and love. This done, the result would be certain ; 
for the smaller states would rush for safety to the sheltering wings of 
such a confederacy, nor would even priest-ridden Spain, or surly 
Austria, or semi-barbarous Russia, long stand aloof and brave the scorn 
of a world. 

The work is begun; and we would urge every lover of his kind or his 
country to lend it his aid. Petitions for the object have already been 
presented to the British Parliament; the attention of our own Congress, 
and several legislatures, has been called to the subject; the project is now 
before the nation and the world with fair omens of success; and fain 
would we cail uponall ministers of peace, upon all churches of the Prince 
of Peace, upon all teachers in Christian seminaries of learning, upon all 
editors as the lawgivers or guardians of public opinion, upon all persons 
in place and power, upon every one that has a tongue, a pen or a purse 
for any cause of philanthropy, to codperate in an enterprise fraught with 
so many blessings to mankind through all coming time. 
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DANGER OF WAR-PRINCIPLES. 


Men plead for war as a security against injury; but it multiplies a 
hundred-fold the evils it would prevent or redress. Its spirit and 
principles, wherever prevalent, are fatal alike to individual and 
national safety. The condition of society in our Southern and 
South-Western States, fearfully confirms the truth of this remark. 
Not a week, probably not a day, passes there, without some bloody 
affray ; and, though few of these ever reach the public ear, yet 
scarce a newspaper comes from those quarters without reporting 
such rencontres as seldom disgrace New England. This difference 
is easily explained. ‘They adopt the war-practice of wearing deadly 
weapons, while we go entirely unarmed, and consequently never 
dream of employing a dagger or pistol as a vent to our passions. 

Best way to prevent bloodshed—The maxim is almost universal, the 
best way to keep peace, is to be well prepared for war ; a maxim that has 
occasioned fifty wars where it has prevented one ; a maxim that is 
now costing Christendom nearly a thousand millions of dollars every 
year for the support of her enormous fleets and armies, even ina 
time of profound peace; a maxim that outrages common sense, and 
contradicts the testimony of general experience in analogous cases. 

Consult the dictates of experience and common sense. Women 
do not wear deadly weapons ; but are they more exposed to mortal 
assaults than men? Ministers of the gospel never go armed; are 
they more frequently involved in bloody affrays than men who carry 
dirks, and pistols, and bowie-knives? In New England we are for- 
bidden by law, and disinclined by custom, to wear deadly weapons; 
and is there more bloodshed here than in those parts of our country 
where every man goes armed for mortal combat? Every body 
would give the same answer to such questions; yet few presume to 
doubt the wisdom of the war-maxim, in peace prepare for war; and 
the man who should contradict this dogma, and teach-the dictates 
of Christianity and common sense on the subject, would be de- 
nounced as a fanatic, or a traitor to his country. 

Peace Legislation—But we are glad to see some of our western 
and southern legislators returning to their senses on this subject, 
and taking strong measures to prevent this preparation for war 
among individuals in society; and most earnestly do we long for 
the day when all the rulers in Christendom will act on the same 
principle in the intercourse of nations. 

The Legislature of Kentucky have taken measures to suppress 
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the custom, so common at the South and West, of carrying con- 
cealed about the person deadly weapons, such as pistols, dirks and 
knives. They have passed an act forbidding any person to vend 
such articles without a license, for which two hundred dollars are 
demanded ; requiring the owner of such articles to give in the same 
as taxable property; and making any one who wears such weapons, 
liable to a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, nor less than 


Jifty. 


The Legislature of Tennessee, at its last session, passed a law 
prohibiting the use of bowie-knives. ‘The act provides that ‘if any 
person shall sell, give away, or dispose of in any manner, a bowie- 
knife within the State, he shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
one hundred dollars, nor more than five hundred ; that if any one shall 
wear the weapon about his person, be shall be fined from tivo hun- 
dred to five hundred dollars; that if any one shall draw a knife with 
intent to use it against another, he shall be imprisoned in the peni- 
tentiary not less than three, nor more than five years ; and that if a 
person shall be cut or stabbed with such knife, whether death ensue 
or not, the perpetrator shall be imprisoned in the penitentiary not 
less than three, nor more than fifteen years.’ 

Virginia and some of the other States at the South, are coming to 
adopt similar measures for the prevention of bloodshed with which 
those sections of our country are so deeply stained. | But all such legis- 
lation is in the very teeth of the war-maxim handed down to us from 
Washington himself, and acted upon by every vation in Christen- 
dom from time immemorial, The principle which disarms an 
individual, ought to disarm nations; and such an application of it 
would soon put an end to war for ever. 


DOCUMENTS ON A CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 


1. Memorials to the Congress of the United States on a Congress of 
Nations. 

2. Mr. Legare’s Report on the Memorials in respect to the Arbitrament 
of national disputes. 

3. First Annual Report of the New York Peace Society. 


We include these documents under one notice, because they all 
refer to the same general subject, and are interlinked with each 
other as cause and effect. The New York Peace Society, founded 
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more than one year ago on the single principle of promoting the 
adjustment of national difficulties by some mode of arbitration, led 
the way in petitioning Congress on the subject, and has had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing the movement prove successful beyond the 
expectation of its most sanguine friends. In this effort, however, 
they were not alone ; for the Legislature of Massachusetts had pre- 
ceded them one or two years, and petitions were sent along with 
those from New York, not only from this State, but from Vermont 
and Maine. We have, in a former number (Aug.) called attention 
to the doings of the Massachusetts Legislature in behalf of this 
great project; but the documents before us we have reserved to the 
present time, as the most opportune for bringing the whole subject 
before our readers. 

The petition to Congress, drawn up by the New York Peace Soci- 
ety, isan able document; but our limits will allow us to give only a 
few extracts, premising that it contains two distinct requests,—the 
first, that our government would accept the proposal of Mexico for 
the reference of existing difficulties between us toa friendly power ; 
and the second, that incipient measures be taken for the establish- 
ment of a Congress of Nations. On the second topic, the petition- 
ers say,— 


“Your petitioners take this opportunity to pray your Honorable 
Body to adopt the principle of reference to a third party of such 
international disputes as cannot be amicably adjusted by the parties 
themselves, as an invariable rule of action, instead of an occasional 
one. They can see no possible reason why it should not be the rule 
at all times, as well as on particular occasions. There is no time 
that a party to a dispute is not less likely to decide impartially in 
relation to its merits, than a disinterested party would be; and con- 
sequently, there is always the same reason why parties, whether in- 
dividual or international, should refer to arbitration such disputes as 
they are unable to adjust amicably between themselves. 

“Your petitioners would further pray your Honorable Body, in 
pursuance of this principle, to send forth a proposal to the various 
governments of the world, to unite with your Honorable Body in 
the establishment of a great international Board of Arbitration, or a 
Congress of Nations, to which to refer international disputes ; and 
also, for the purpose of digesting and preparing a regular code of 
international law, obligatory on such nations as may afterwards 
adopt it. If the principle of arbitration is to become the order of 
the day, then there can be no question as to the best mode; and if 
there is to be a law of nations at all, it is equally clear with regard 
to the propriety of its being embodied in a regular code. No gov- 
ernment, engrossed with its own affairs, can devote the time requi- 
site to the thorough examination of the various international disputes ; 
and hence the necessity for the appointment of a Board of Arbitra- 
tors for the purpose, who would be able to devote to the business 
their undivided attention. And besides this,a Board of Arbitrators, 
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composed of delegates from various nations, would, by containing 
within itself a counterpoise of interests, be more likely to give an 
impartial decision, than would any single government. With regard 
to the formation of a code of international law, all the reasons that 
ean be assigned for the enactment of law in general, are equally ap- 
plicable to the enactment of an international code. The principles 
of law need to be settled and defined. For want of this, in the case of 
the law of nations, many wars have occurred. And who so suitable 
to prepare au international code of law, as an international tribunal 
of the kind contemplated? Assuredly, it is not competent for one 
nation to decide what shall be the law for all the nations of the world, 
in their intercourse with one another. Nothing short of an interna- 
tional tribunal is, in the opinion of your petitioners, competent to 
the preparation of an international code of law, and competent to 
the explication and application of that law, after its enactment, in 
cases of international dispute. And yet, your petitioners do not pro- 
pose a measure which would be any infringement, even the least, on 
the independence and sovereiguty of nations, As they have already 
hinted, they propose only, that this law shall be obligatory ou those 
nations that may adopt it, after its enactment by the tribunal. 

“Nor do your petitioners propose, that that tribunal be clothed with 
power lo enforce its decisions, but that it rely for its efficiency solely 
on the impartiality and correctness of those decisions, and the honor 
and justice of the parties concerned, And when your petitioners 
consider the tenacity with which nations adhere to the point of 
honor, and that they never embark in war without a plausible ex- 
cuse, they are forced to the conclusion, that a righteous decision of 
an international dispute, emanating from an authorized, international 
tribunal, in aceordance with an international code of law, accom- 
panied by the reasons for that decision, and appealing solely to na- 
tional honor and justice, could not fail to meet with a favorable 
reception by the parties. ‘To suppose otherwise, would be to sup- 
pose, that those vast portions of mankind, denominated nations, that 
stand so much on their dignity and honor, have less pretension to 
those noble qualities, than have two common citizens who refer a 
dispute to arbitrators in the ordinary concerns of private life, and 
who would consider themselves eternally disgraced, were they to 
disregard a fair decision, Indeed, to suppose that nations would 
not heed a decision of the kind, would be an impeachment of their 
high character, and an insult to their fair fame. 

“Your petitioners feel desirous, that this country should not only 
combine with others in promoting the great and glorious scheme 
under consideration, but that she should lead the way, by sending 
forth the Gkeat PROPOSAL for a Congress of Nations, to the various 
nations of the earth. They would fain see their own country stand 
forth in advance of all others in this great, this glorious, this heaven- 
born enterprise ; presenting to the admiring view of the whole uni- 
verse a spectacle of moral grandeur and sublimity unequalled in the 
career of nations, and entitled to imperishable renown. 

“Your petitioners would be among the last to base their cause on 
any ground but that of its own intrinsic merits. Nevertheless, it is 
always gratifying to the friends of a good cause to know, that it has 
the countenance and support of the wise and the good. ‘If? say a 
Comittee of the Senate of Massachusetts, in their Report on this 
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subject in 1835, ‘we may reason from the less to the greater, from 
jlaus well known, and already tried with success, to those which 
eam not been attempted on a more comprehensive system, and 
which may prove more complex in their operations, such an umpire 
as has been suggested is not impracticable, [tis no novelty ina 
limited sphere. Itis as old as the Aimphietyonie Couneil, which 
came in its progress to embrace deputies from thirty-one cities or 
states; a Council whose decisions upon the disputes between the 
cities of Greece, were for a time sacredly and inviolably regarded. 
And in modern times, the Swiss Cantons, with their variety of nations 
and languages, of manners, of religion, especially of the two great 
untagonist divisions, Catholic and Protestant, and of governments 
too, from unmixed democracy to stern aristocracy, have, by their 
Diet, or Court of Ambassadors, preserved among the members of 
the confederacy that uniform peace and resistance to foreign ag- 
gression for which the union of those two and twenty states was 
formed,’ 

“Your petitioners also find the sage Franklin holding language 
like the following :—* We daily make great improvements in natural 
—there is one I wish to see in moral—philosophy ;—the discovery ot 
a plan that would induce and oblige nations to settle their disputes, 
without first cutting one another’s throats. When will human na- 
ture be sufficiently improved to see the advantage of this ?—* Won- 
derful, says the illustrious Jeflerson, ‘has been the progress of 
human improvement in other respects. Let us hope, then, that the 
jaw of nature, which makes virtuous conduct produce benefit, and 
vice loss, to the agent, in the long run; which has sanctioned the 
common principle, that honesty is the best policy; will tn time 
influence the proceedings of nations as well as individuals; that we 
shall at length be sensible, that war is an instrument entirely inefii- 
cient toward redressing wrong; that it multiplies, instead of indem- 
nifying losses. ‘These truths are pa/pable, aud must, in the progress 
of time, have their influence on the minds and conduct of nations, 
Were the rulers of the world such men as our Franklins and Jeffer- 
sons, this project would not want supporters. And could those 
venerable, patriot sages revisit the earth, and once more take their 
seats in the American Congress, we doubt not that they would be 
among the foremost to rise up in your midst, and advocate the 
adoption of the measure recommended in this petition.” 


The movement was so late, or the way so imperfectly prepared 
to call forth and concentrate the wishes of the community on the 
subject, that probably less than two thousand signatures reached 
Congress. Yet mark the result,—perhaps the preservation of our 
country from a war that would have sacrificed thousands on thou- 
sands of our citizens, and wasted hundreds of millions of dollars. 


“The effect of the petition,” says the Report of the N. Y. Society, “has 
been such,as to afford grounds for great encouragement. The first 
copy that reached Mr. Adams, contained, it seems, but thirty-five names, 
male and female! Yet this single copy, with these few names, found 
audience in the House of Representatives of the United States, pro- 
duced an interesting discussion, and was referred to the Committee 
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on Foreign Relations. Nor was this all. It operated as a check 
upon the war-spirit which had begun to pervade the House at the 
period of its arrival. In relation to the petition and its reception, 
Mr. Adams, in a letter to the corresponding secretary, says :—‘ It 
came ata most welcome moment, affording the opportunity, at the 
very threshold of the session of Congress, to do what I should, per- 
haps, by the rules and orders of the House, not otherwise have been 
permitted to do for months, if at all; [ mean, to declare to the House 
and to the country, not only my utter aversion to a war at this time 
with Mexico, but the painful feelings with which I had seen it rec- 
ommended, &c. ‘You have not seen, and may perhaps never know, 
the struggle through which I have obtained the printing of the peti- 
tion in extenso, both for the use of the members of the House, and in 
the National Intelligencer. I do heartily rejoice, that these petitions 
have been presented. It will operate as a check in the Committee, to 
prevent their reporting any war measure against Mexico, which they 
would infallibly have done, had their disposition to it not been met 
at the threshold.’ 

“It would seem, that the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, in the House, did not even know of the existence of the 
Mexican proposition, to refer the difficulties between this country 
and Mexico to arbitration, till he learned it from the petition; that 
he even then doubted and denied it; and that the official notice of 
its existence Was communicated to our government while he was 
thus doubting and denying it, which official notice was hastened to 
Washington, by the agitation of the subject in Congress, The peti- 
tion has therefore been the means of calling public attention to a 
fact of the highest importance in its bearing on our relations with 
Mexico; which, but for this timely interposition, might have remain- 
ed unnoticed and unknown by government and the country at large, 
till the adoption of some hostile measure that would have plunged 
the two countries into war. 

“ But this is not the only end accomplished by the petition. It has 
drawn the attention of Congress, and of the nation, to the peace 
question in a manner never done before. It has rendered the Na- 
tional Legislature conversant with the peace subject. It has sug- 
gested many important considerations to Congress, which will not 
pass without investigation ;—and which, too, will stand the test of 
investigation. And it has exerted a quickening energy on the peace 
community itself, furnishing something tangible for direct action, 
and, giving to that action an immediate practical effect. In short, it 
has as is believed, thrown forward the peace cause whole years; 
and by bringing it into contact with government, has afforded it an 
opportunity to grapple at once with its antagonist, War. 

“Now, if all this has been accomplished by this incipient move- 
ment, what may we not expect, when once the necessary measures 
are adopted to bring the subject before the whole country, as is 
done with various other causes; and when, instead of a few names, 
or a few hundred names, appended to a petition, the legislatures of 
States, in their official capacity, as the representatives of the whole 
people, shall communicate resolutions to Congress, recommending 
the very measures proposed in this petition ? 

“Your petition,” says Mr. Adams, in a note to the Secretary of the 
New York Peace Society, “first brought to the notice of the whole 
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governinent of these United States the fact, that the Mexican Congress 
had, by a solemn decree of the 20th of May, 1837, authorized their Ex- 
ecutive to agree with our government to refer the differences between 
the two countries to an arbitrator. It appeared at first, that neither the 
President of the United States, nor their Secretary of State, nor their 
Chairman of the Committee of Foreign Relations, of their House 
of Representatives, knew the existence of the Mexican decree. It 
was to your petitions that Congress were indebted for the knowledge 
that the Mexican decree existed. 

“'The proposal of a reference to arbitration was itself so reason- 
able, that no voice was heard in Congress against it. The denial of 
its existence produced an immediate formal communication of it to 
the executive administration of the United States; and very soon 
afterwards, it was conditionally accepted. This removed all imme- 
diate danger of a war with Mexico; and if the petitioners of the 
peace societies had never rendered to their country any other service, 
they would have deserved the thanks of the whole nation for this.” 

The treatment which this subject received from Congress is 
encouraging far beyond our expectations. We did not suppose they 
would take any notice whatever of the few petitions presented ; and 
we were gratefully surprised to find not only such eminent states- 
men as J. Q. Apams and Henry Cray advocating them, but the 
House of Representatives condescending to print, and to honor with 
the elaborate report now before us, a petition signed by only thirty- 
five names. 

Mr. Legare’s Report is a very able document, and breathes a tone 
of liberality, candor, and sympathy with the memorialists, seldom 
shown of late towards petitioners for such objects. We find in it 
no impeachment of motives, no charges of fanaticism, no slang of 
any kind upon the character, aims or arguments of the memorialists, 
It is a frank, manly, philosophical discussion of the subject. We 
dissent from some of his conclusions, but admire his temper, and 
recognise him as almost, if not quite, a co-worker with ourselves. 
From a representative of the “fiery, chivalrous South,” we certainly 
did not venture to hope for a report so favorable to our cause; anda 
few extracts will suffice to illustrate the justness of this remark. 


“'The committee need scarcely say that they fully appreciate and 
sympathize with the philanthropic feelings and purposes expressed 
in the memorial. They agree that the union of all nations, in a 
state of peace, under the restraints and the protection of law, is the 
ideal perfection of civil society. Not, however, that they would 
be understood as affirming that war has always, in the history of 
mankind, been an unmixed or uncompensated evil. ‘They do not 
think so. ‘To say nothing of the heroic virtues which are formed 
under its stern discipline, and exercised by its trials and perils, war 
has, in fact, been often, both in ancient and in modern times, a 
mighty and even a necessary instrument of civilization. It is suffi- 
cient, in this connection, barely to mention the names of Alexander 
and Charlemagne. 
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“ But the committee also think that those times are gone by. Far 
other agents of amelioration and progress are at work now,—agents 
infinitely more powerful in their quiet and silent, but incessant ope- 
ration, and whose efficacy would be greatly impaired by war, did 
they not tend, more than any thing else, to supersede and put an end 
to it. The most peculiar characteristic of the civilization of these 
times, is a Popacabe becoming universal among all classes of society, 
for the various physical comforts, of which commerce is the inex- 
haustible source. But it is this very peculiarity that opens an entire- 
ly new prospect to the human race, and makes the present moment 
an epoch in its history. This commercial or economical civiliza- 
tion, if we may call it so, is reconstructing society on the broadest 
and most solid basis. It is essentially democratic in its character 
and tendencies. It pursues steadily, and achieves, with more and 
more success every ins, the greatest good of the greatest number. 
It is every where increasing population, and adding immensely to 
the fund that employs and rewards labor. In spite of many dis- 
turbing causes, which will disappear in the progress of things, it is 
elevating the poor in the social scale, providing for them better food, 
raiment and lodging, as well as means of a suitable moral and intel- 
lectual education. Itis bringing the most distant families of man- 
kind, as it were, into contact with one another, and effacing all the 
sharp and salient peculiarities of national character that now estrange 
them from each other, It is revealing the great cardinal truth of 
free trade, so pregnant with moral as well as political results,—that 
‘self-love and social are the same; that every country is interested 
in the prosperity of every other; that production can never be ex- 
cessive, because, where exchanges are untrammelled, it produces its 
own consumption; that nothing, in short, can be more shallow in 
science, as well as sordid and narrow in spirit, than a restrictive 
policy founded upon the idea that a nation can only enrich itself at 
the expense of its neighbors, or has any thing to gain, in the long 
run, from their losses. With notions of economy and personal 
comfort, such as are made the reproach of the times, mankind are 
not likely much longer to acquiesce in the wanton and profligate 
waste of their resources, of the means of so much private and pub- 
lie prosperity, in contests which,—to say nothing of the unspeakable 
evils that accompany them,—cannot possibly result in any adequate 
advantage to either party. Their reluctance to take up arms will 
be increased by a regard not only to their own interests directly, 
but to that of their adversaries which is in effect the same thing; 
to make war upon their customers in trade, will be felt to be a mis- 
chievous and suicidal insanity. ‘This motive is, perhaps, not a 
romantic one, but itis not the less powerful for addressing itself less 
to sentiment and the imagination than to the habitual selfishness of 
human nature, 

“It is searcely possible to imagine a greater revolution of opinion, 
in the same time, than has occurred since the peace of 1815. A 
single generation is not yet passed away since the downfall of Na- 
poleon, and his military despotism begins already to strike the minds 
of men as a barbarous anomaly in such an age. Since the last 
French revolution, causes of controversy, without number, sufficient 
to have produced desolating wars at any previous epoch, have arisen 
and passed away without occasioning one, except the disputed suc- 
cession in Spain,—an exception that proves the rule. Much is due, 
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no doubt, to the personal character and enlightened views of those 
whose position enabled them to control that great event; but, let it 
be remembered that that character and those views were themselves 
the work of the age which they reflect so faithfully. 

“The committee will add, that there is another point in which 
every thing that tends to preserve the peace of nations will, ere-long, 
come to be universally regarded as peculiarly interesting to mankind: 
they allude to its effect in promoting the great cause of limited or 
constitutional government. War has ever been the most fruitful 
source of arbitrary power. They are, indeed, to a certain extent, 
inseparable, A military is, necessarily, in spirit and effect, a des- 
potic, and must generally be a monarchical organization. Not only 
80, but the evil tends to propagate and to perpetuate itself. One 
great power arming for conquest compels all neighboring powers to 
arm for defence ; and it is not a vain or fanciful saying, that laws are 
silent amidst the din of arms. The instinet of self-preservation is 
at least as strong in nations as in individuals, They ever have been, 
and ever will be, ready to sacrifice, without scruple, their dearest 
rights and liberties in order to maintain their national independence. 
The yoke of the foreigner is so galling and degrading that there is 
no other which mankind are not willing to bear in order to avoid it. 
The dictators of republican Rome, the terrible despotisin of the 
executive committees of the French Convention, are only instances 
of a universal law of society and of human nature under such cir- 
cumstances. Hence the impossibility, for the present at least, of 
maintaining such institutions as ours on the continent of Europe. 

“But the spirit of the age is gradually becoming more favorable 
to such institutions, just in proportion as it is becoming less disposed 
to war. Peace is the hope of liberty,—peace, consecrated as the 
standing, fundamental policy of the world. Such a state of opinion, 
or such a condition of things as will dispense with large armies and 
military discipline, with a power, in effect dictatorial, in the exeeu- 
tive department of governments, and with the ambition, the glory, 
and the fatal popularity and influence of successful generals ; such 
a perpetual and perfect intercourse, commercial and otherwise, 
among men, as will mitigate extremely, if not extinguish, all mutual 
jealousy and hostility between nations destined, under the blessed 
influences of Christian civilization, to form but one great family, 
and will thus deprive politicians of the oceasion of turning the 
wildest phrenzy and worst calamities of mankind into a means of 
sanctifying the abuses of government,—will inevitably lead, in this 
age, to the general establishment of representative institutions. All 
the tendencies of commerce and industry are to social equality; 
peace will add to that equality, rational liberty under a government 
of laws; and both will tend to perpetuate, by a natural reaction, the 
causes that produced them.” 


Still the Committee, though “concurring fully in the benevolent 
object of the memorialists, and believing that there is a visible ten- 
dency in the spirit and institutions of the age towards the practical 
accomplishment of it at sume future period,” report against their 
prayer, on the grounds, “that reform so fundamental can be brought 
about only by the gradual progress of civilization, and in conse- 
quence of a real change in the condition of society; that time is 
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the best reformer in such things ; and that any attempt to anticipate 
the natural progress of events by institutions arbitrarily adopted, 
would either be vain, or something worse than vain.” They think, 
however, “that the cause of peace is visibly gaining ground; that 
mankind are already become, aud will daily become more and more 
indisposed to sacrifice their comforts and their business to the am- 
bition of governments; nay, that governments themselves, partaking 
of the spirit of the times, or dreading its effects, avoid as much as 
possible, those ruinous contests by which nations are rendered dis- 
contented, and rulers more dependent on them, just when suffering 
and poverty most dispose them to revolt ; and that any war hereafter 
will throw additional obstacles in the way of future ones.” They 
“heartily concur with the memorialists in recommending a reference 
to a third power of all such controversies as can safely be confided 
to any tribunal unknown to the constitution of our country. Such 
a practice will be followed by other powers, already inclined to 
avoid war, and will soon grow up into the customary law of civil- 
ized nations.” The conclusion of the whole is, that they “recom- 
mend to the memorialists to persevere” in their efforts to prepare 
mankind for the establishment of a Congress of Nations, and request 
themselves “to be discharged from the further consideration of the 
subject.” 

The gist of the Report is about this: the object of the memorial- 
ists is confessedly very desirable; but nations are not yet prepared 
for its accomplishment; and the friends of peace should, therefore, 
redouble their efforts to hasten the requisite preparation, We hope 
the Christian community will take the hint, and increase their efforts 
in this cause tenfold. Here is, in truth, the hinge of all our hopes. 

Mr. Legare’s objections may all be included under two heads,— 
the alleged impossibility of bringing nations into the proposed 
measure, and its supposed inefficiency for the accomplishment of 
either its legislative or its judicial purposes. These objections we 
designed to consider; but our own remarks will probably be super- 
seded by a document from an able pen which may be expected in a 
future number. 





DISCLAIMER OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


An official account of the late Peace Convention in this city, is now 
before the public ; and, as the cause of peace has been by some held 
responsible for its doings, we deem it our duty as the constituted 
organs of the American Peace Society, to correct an impression so 
erroneous, 
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Our Society, though requested to call the Convention, positively 
declined doing so, and has had, as a Society, nothing to do with it, 
except to receive an invitation for its members to attend. Few of 
them, however, did attend; and most of those who did, either with- 
drew, or opposed the course pursued, and voted against the leading 
resolves; nor are we aware, that more than one or two of our num- 
ber have joined the “.Vew England Non- Resistance Society.” 

Our whole course has been a virtual protest in advance against 
the principles and uims of this new organization, as entirely foreign 
from the cause of peace; and in making our present disclaimer, we 
cannot well use stronger language than that of our own publications 
for years, as will appear by a slight comparison of our respective 
principles and objects. 

1. Principles. ‘They “deny to man the right to hold dominion 
over man,” and assert that “no man, or body of men, have a right to 
take the life of man as a penalty for transgression ;” that “ Christian- 
ity does not invest man with any penal power over his brother ;” and 
that no Christian “can consistently sue a man at law, or acknowl- 
edge allegiance to any human government,” or do aught that shall 
recognise any species of human government, civil, ecclesiastical, or 
domestic, as authorized by God.—Such views our Society has re- 
peatedly disclaimed, as entirely foreign from the cause of peace in 
the common and only proper use of the term. 

2. Objects. The Convention declare their object to be “ the work 
of peaceful, UNIVERSAL a sel and avow their purpose “to 
apply their principles to all existing civil, political, legal and ecclesias- 
tical institutions.” 

Nothing could be further than this from our aims. We recognise 
the existence and powers of civil governments as “ordained of God,” 
and seek merely to regulate their intercourse on Christian principles, 
without a resort to the sword. We declared, years ago, that “ our 
cause contemplates only the intercourse of nations, and does not 
involve the question concerning the right of a government to punish 
its own subjects with death, or to put down mobs and insurrections 
by the sword.” The same sentiments we have often repeated, and 
have said, in our reports and tracts, that “the cause of peace is con- 
cerned only with the intercourse of governments ;” that “our sole ob- 
ject is the peace of Nations; and we hold ourselves responsible for 
nothing beyond this single purpose. We seek only to prevent war ; 
and war is a conflict of nations by force.” Our Constitution restricts 
us to this province ; for, after avowing as its object the promotion of 
“universal and permanent peace,” it expressly provides, that “the 
object of this Society shall never be changed.” We cannot, therefore, 
seek any other object than “the peace of nations,” without annihilat- 
ing our present organization. 

We do not think it incumbent on the Peace Society to oppose this 
or any other effort at “ universal reformation ;” but we feel bound to 
protest against including the doctrines and aims of the late Conven- 
tion under the sacred name of peace. We can recognise no associ- 
ation for such purposes as a Peace Society. It would be a strange 
abuse of terms; and we are glad to find the new organization called 
not a Peace Society, but a Von-Resistance Society, for the avowed 
purpose of distinguishing it from the cause of peace as commonly 
understood. It is quite another enterprise, entirely distinct from 
what we have ever taken the cause of peace to be; and these extra- 
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neous notions are at length embodied in a form which must, we think, 
compel the public to discriminate between them and our cause; and 
we trust that the friends of peace through the community will now 
rally in its support with new energy, zeal and success. 
In behalf of the American Peace Society, 
J. P. Buancuarp, _ L. T. Sropparp, 
H. Ware, Jr., Joun Owen, 
Amasa WALKER, James K. Wuipp te, 
Geo. C. Beckwith, Epwarp Noyes. 
Executive Committee. 
Rev. Howard Malcom, one of the Committee, is absent; but his 
views, we have good reason to believe, accord with those expressed 
above. 





PETITIONS TO CONGRESS. 


More voices must unite in the demand for a Congress of Nations, before politicians 
will heed us in good earnest ; and we hope that hundreds of petitions for this object 
with thousands of signatures, will be spontaneously sent to Congress at the approaching 
session. We design to forward a petition signed by our officers in the name of the 
Society ; and we would call upon our friends through the land to join us in this move- 
ment, by sending petitions from their respective places. One ought to go from every 
city, town and village where a single copy of our periodical is taken. The thing can 
easily be done, if any person of energy will just see to it in season; and we know of 
none that could perform such a service more appropriately or more effectually than the 
ministers of the Prince of Peace. Our periodical we send to nearly, if not quite,a 
thousand ministers; and they could, with all ease, procure the transmission of five 
hundred petitions to Congress. And will they not doit? Can they not, on the day of 
thanksgiving, preach on this or some collateral subject, and circulate petitions for sig- 
natures at the close of the service? It might, we think, be made appropriate to the oc- 
casion ; and, at least, the process of obtaining signatures could there be started in such 
a way as easily to secure them from all quarters of the town. We would invite minis- 
ters and leading members of different denominations to unite speedily in some measure 
for this purpose. We have no agents to send abroad on this business, and few societies 
on which to call, as we have not sought to multiply such organizations. We must 
depend on the spontaneous coéperation of our friends; and, if we have brought any 
ministers of the gospel under obligation to the cause by sending them the Advocate 
without charge, we trust they will] not deny our request for their special and prompt 
assistance in this matter. 

Whatever is done, should be done in season. Petitions should be ready, if possible, 
by the first of December, and sent before the close of the month to Joun Q. Apams, or 
Henry Cray, unless the petitioners choose to entrust them with representatives from 
their respective districts. 

To some copies of our present number we attach a brief form of petition ; and every 
person receiving such a copy, will please to regard it as a special request for his 
services in procuring signatures to the petition. 


Receipts from September 15 to October 15. 


Salem, Mass., Essex Co. Olive Br. Cir. to con. Dea. Geo. H. Smith, L. M.,......-$30 00 
For Advocates, &C.,.........++. ececccccccecs ce cccccovccces eocccccccccccccoimm 10°75 
Wayland, Mass. , James 8 - Draper,....-seccsces Wrrerrrrrrrrrirrrrircrir tit tls 200 
Other individuals, 59668 aie ea whee da bee NOS da TEER CEAse 6Eeess eccecceccovcccss OD te 
Methuen, Mass., C ‘ong. Soc., by Mr. Spenser, in addition to former payment...... 775 
Bedford, Mass., "additional, sedesedcouseos bebe wee cweSend ccccecescecdeveceveccscee 5 62 
$65 81 


ip We find between $300 and $400 due on pledges given to our Society through its 
agents; and, asthe money is much needed now, our friends, we hope, will not delay 
payment longer than is necessary. 
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